THE GENTLEMAN FROM SAN 
FRANCISCO? 


Ivan Bunin 


Alas, alas that great city Babylon, 
that mighty city! 


THE APOCALYPSE 


The gentleman from San Francisco—neither at Naples nor 
at Capri had any one remembered his name—was going to 
the Old World for two whole years, with wife and daughter, 
solely for the sake of pleasure. 

He was firmly convinced that he was fully entitled to rest, 
to pleasure, to prolonged and comfortable travel, and to not a 
little else besides. For such a conviction he had his reasons, 
—that, in the first place, he was rich, and, in the second, 
that he was only now beginning to live, despite his eight and 
fifty years. Until now he had not lived, but had merely existed, 
—not at all badly, it is true, but, never the less, putting all 
his hopes on the future. He had laboured with never a pause 
for rest,—the coolies, whom he had imported by whole thou- 
sands, well knew what this meant !—and finally he saw that 
much had already been accomplished, that he had almost 
come abreast of those whom he had at one time set out to 
emulate, and he decided to enjoy breathing space. It was a 
custom among the class of people to which he belonged to com- 
mence their enjoyment of life with a journey to Europe, to 
India, to Egypt. He, too, proposed to do the same. Of course 
he desired, first of all, to reward himself for his years of 
toil; however, he rejoiced on account of his wife and daughter 
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as well. His wife had never been distinguished for any special 
sensitiveness to new impressions,—but then, all elderly Ameri- 
can women are fervid travellers. As for his daughter,—a girl 
no longer in her first youth, and somewhat sickly,—travel 
was a downright necessity for her: to say nothing of the 
benefit to her health, were there no fortuitous encounters 
during travels? It is while travelling that one may at times 
sit at table with a milliardaire, or scrutinize frescoes by his 
side. 

The itinerary worked out by the gentleman from San 
Francisco was an extensive one. In December and January 
he hoped to enjoy the sun of Southern Italy, the monuments 
of antiquity, the tarantella, the serenades of strolling singers, 
and that which men of his age relish with the utmost finesse: 
the love of little, youthful Napolitaines, even though it be 
given not entirely without ulterior motives; he contemplated 
spending the Carnival in Nice, in Monte Carlo, whither the 
very pick of society gravitates at that time,—that very 
society upon which all the benefits of civilization depend: not 
merely the cut of tuxedos, but, as well, the stability of thrones, 
and the declaration of wars, and the prosperity of hotels,— 
Monte Carlo, where some give themselves up with passion 
to automobile and sail races; others to roulette; a third group 
to that which it is the custom to call flirting; a fourth, to 
trap-shooting, in which the pigeons, released from their cotes, 
soar up most gracefully above emerald-green swards, against 
the background of a sea that is the colour of forget-me-nots, 
—only, in the same minute, to strike against the ground as 
little, crumpled clods of white. . . . The beginning of March 
he wanted to devote to Florence; about the time of the 
Passion of Our Lord to arrive at Rome, in order to hear the 
Miserere there; his plans also embraced Venice, and Paris, 
and bull-fighting in Seville, and sea-bathing in the British 
Islands, and Athens, and Constantinople, and Palestine, and 
Egypt, and even Japan,—of course, be it understood, already 
on the return trip. ... And everything went very well at 
first. 

It was the end of November; almost as far as Gibraltar 
it was necessary to navigate now through an icy murk, now 
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amidst a blizzard of wet snow; but the ship sailed in all safety 
and even without rolling; the passengers the steamer was 
carrying proved to be many, and all of them people of note; 
the ship—the famous Atlantida—resembled the most expen- 
sive of European hotels, with all conveniences: an all-night 
bar, Turkish baths, a newspaper of its own,—and life upon 
it flowed in accordance with a most complicated system of 
regulations: people got up early, to the sounds of bugles, 
stridently resounding through the corridors at that dark hour 
when day was so slowly and inimically dawning over the 
grayish-green desert of waters, ponderously turbulent in the 
mist. Putting on their flannel pyjamas, the passengers drank 
coffee, chocolate, cocoa; then they got into marble baths, did 
their exercises, inducing an appetite and a sense of well- 
being, performed their toilet for the day, and went to break- 
fast. Until eleven one was supposed to promenade the decks 
vigorously, inhaling the fresh coolness of the ocean, or to play 
at shuffle-board and other games for the sake of arousing the 
appetite anew, and, at eleven, to seek sustenance in bouillon 
and sandwiches; having refreshed themselves, the passengers 
perused their newspaper with gusto and calmly awaited 
lunch, a meal still more nourishing and varied than the 
breakfast. The next two hours were sacred to repose,—the 
decks were then encumbered with chaises longues, upon which 
the travellers reclined, covered up with plaids, contemplating 
the cloud-flecked sky and the foaming hummocks flashing by 
over the side, or else pleasantly dozing off; at five o’clock, 
_refreshed and put in good spirits, they were drenched with 
strong fragrant tea, served with cookies; at seven they were 
apprized by bugle signals of a dinner of nine courses... , 
And thereupon the gentleman from San Francisco, in an 
access of animal spirits, would hurry to his resplendent 
cabine de luxe, to dress. 

In the evening the tiers of the Atlantida gaped through 
the dusk as though they were fiery, countless eyes, and a 
great multitude of servants worked with especial feverishness 
in the kitchens, sculleries, and wine vaults. The ocean, heav- 
ing on the other side of the walls, was awesome; but none 
gave it a thought, firmly believing it under the sway of the 
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captain,—a red-haired man of monstrous bulk and ponderous- 
ness, always seeming sleepy, resembling, in his uniform frock- 
coat, with its golden chevrons, an enormous idol; it was only 
very rarely that he left his mysterious quarters to appear 
in public. A siren on the forecastle howled every minute in 
hellish sullenness and whined in frenzied malice, but not 
many of the diners heard the siren,—it was drowned by the 
strains of a splendid stringed orchestra, playing exquisitely 
and ceaselessly in the two-tiered hall, decorated with marble, 
its floors covered with velvet rugs; festively flooded with 
the lights of crystal lustres and gilded girandoles, filled to 
overflowing with diamond-bedecked ladies in décolleté and 
men in tuxedos, graceful waiters and deferent maitres d’hdtel, 
—among whom one, who took orders for wines exclusively, 
even walked about with a chain around his neck, like a lord 
mayor. A tuxedo and perfect linen made the gentleman from 
San Francisco appear very much younger. Spare, not tall, 
clumsily but strongly built, groomed until he shone and mod- 
erately animated, he sat in the aureate-pearly refulgence of 
this palatial room, at a table with a bottle of amber Johannes- 
berg, with countless goblets, small and large, of the thinnest 
glass, with a curly bouquet of curly hyacinths. There was 
something of the Mongol about his yellowish face with clipped 
silvery moustache; his large teeth gleamed with gold fillings; 
his stalwart, bald head glistened like old ivory. Rich, yet in 
keeping with her years, was the dress of his wife,—a big 
woman, expansive and calm; elaborate, yet light and diaph- 
anous, with an innocent frankness, was that of his daughter, 
—tall, slender, with magnificent hair, exquisitely dressed, with 
breath aromatic from violet cachous and with the tenderest 
of tiny, rosy pimples about her lips and between her shoulder 
blades, just the least bit powdered. . . . The dinner lasted for 
two whole hours, while after dinner there was dancing in the 
ball room, during which the men,—the gentleman from San 
Francisco among their number, of course,—with their feet 
cocked up, determined, upon the basis of the latest political 
and stock-exchange news, the destinies of nations, smoking 
Havana cigars and drinking liqueurs until they were crim- 
son in the face, seated in the bar, where the waiters were 
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negroes in red jackets, the whites of their eyes resembling 
hard-boiled eggs with the shell off. The ocean, with a dull 
roar, was moiling in black mountains on the other side of 
the wall; the snow-gale whistled mightily through the sodden 
rigging; the whole steamer quivered as it mastered both the 
gale and the mountains, sundering to either side, as though 
with a plough, their shifting masses, that again and again 
boiled up and reared high, with tails of foam; the siren, 
stifled by the fog, was moaning with a deathly anguish; the 
lookouts up in their crow’s-nest froze from the cold and grew 
dazed from straining their attention beyond their strength. 
Like to the grim and sultry depths of the infernal regions, 
like to their ultimate, their ninth circle, was the womb of the 
steamer, below the water line,—that womb where dully gur- 
gled the gigantic furnaces, devouring with their incandescent 
maws mountains of hard coal, cast into them by men stripped 
to the waist, purple from the flames, and with smarting, filthy 
sweat pouring over them; whereas here, in the bar, men 
threw their legs over the arms of their chairs with never a 
care, sipping cognac and liqueurs, and were wafted among 
clouds of spicy smoke as they indulged in well-turned con- 
versation; in the ball room everything was radiant with light 
and warmth and joy; the dancing couples were now awhirl 
in waltzes, now twisting in the tango,—and the music in- 
sistently, in some delectably-shameless melancholy, was sup- 
pliant always of the one, always of the same thing.... 
There was an ambassador among this brilliant throng,—a 
lean, modest little old man; there was a great man of riches, 
—clean-shaven, lanky, of indeterminate years, and with the 
appearance of a prelate, in his dress-coat of an old-fashioned 
cut; there was a well-known Spanish writer; there was a 
world-celebrated beauty, already just the very least trifle 
faded and of an unenviable morality; there was an exquisite 
couple in love with each other, whom all watched with curi- 
osity and whose happiness was unconcealed: he danced only 
with her; sang—and with great ability—only to her accom- 
paniment; and everything they did was carried out so charm- 
ingly, that the captain was the only one who knew that this 
pair was hired by Lloyd’s to play at love for a good figure, 
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and that they had been sailing for a long time, now on one 
ship, now on another. 

At Gibraltar everybody was gladdened by the sun,—it 
seemed to be early spring; a new passenger, whose person 
aroused the general interest, made his appearance on board 
the Atlantida,—he was the hereditary prince of a certain 
Asiatic kingdom, travelling incognito; a little man who some- 
how seemed to be all made of wood, even though he was alert 
in his movements; broad of face, with narrow eyes, in gold- 
rimmed spectacles; a trifle unpleasant through the fact that 
his skin showed through his coarse black moustache like that 
of a cadaver; on the whole, however, he was charming, un- 
pretentious, and modest. On the Mediterranean Sea there was 
a whiff of winter again; the billows ran high, and were as 
multi-coloured as the tail of a peacock; they had snowy- 
white crests, lashed up—although the sun was sparkling 
brightly and the sky was perfectly clear—by a tramontana, a 
chill northern wind from beyond the mountains, that was joy- 
ously and madly rushing to meet the ship. . . . Then, on the 
second day, the sky began to pale, the horizon became covered 
with mist, land was nearing; Ischia, Capri appeared; through 
the binoculars Naples—lumps of sugar strewn at the foot of 
some dove-coloured mass—could be seen ; while over it and this 
dove-coloured thing were visible the ridges of distant moun- 
tains, vaguely glimmering with the dead whiteness of snows. 
There was a great number of people on deck; many of the 
ladies and gentlemen had already put on short, light fur coats, 
with the fur outside; Chinese boys, never contradictory and 
never speaking above a whisper, bow-legged striplings with 
pitch-black queues reaching to their heels and with eyelashes 
as long and thick as those of young girls, were already drag- 
ging, little by little, sundry plaids, canes, and portmanteaux 
and grips of alligator hide toward the companion-ways. .. . 
The daughter of the gentleman from San Francisco was stand- 
ing beside the prince, who had been, through a fortuitous 
circumstance, presented to her yesterday evening, and she 
pretended to be looking intently into the distance, in a direc- 
tion he was pointing out to her, telling, explaining something 
or other to her, hurriedly and quietly. On account of his 
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height he seemed a boy by contrast with others,—he was 
queer and not at all prepossessing of person, with his spec- 
tacles, his derby, his English great coat, while his scanty 
moustache looked just as if it were of horsehair, and the 
swarthy, thin skin seemed to be drawn tightly over his face, 
and somehow had the appearance of being lacquered,—but 
the young girl was listening to him, without understanding, 
in her agitation, what he was saying; her heart was thump- 
ing from an incomprehensible rapture before his presence 
and from pride that he was speaking with her, and not some 
other; everything about him that was different from others, 
—his lean hands, his clear skin, under which flowed the 
ancient blood of kings, even his altogether unpretentious, yet 
somehow distinctively neat, European dress,—everything held 
a secret, inexplicable charm, evoked a feeling of amorousness. 
As for the gentleman from San Francisco himself,—he, in a 
high silk hat, in gray spats over patent-leather shoes, kept on 
glancing at the famous beauty, who was standing beside him, 
—a tall blonde of striking figure, her eyes were painted in 
the latest Parisian fashion; she was holding a diminutive, 
hunched-up, mangy Jap dog on a silver chain and was chat- 
tering to it without cease. And the daughter, in some vague 
embarrassment, tried not to notice her father. 

Like all Americans of means, he was very generous on 
his travels, and, like all of them, believed in the full sincerity 
and good-will of those who brought him food and drink with 
such solicitude, who served him from morn till night, fore- 
stalling his least wish; of those who guarded his cleanliness 
and rest, lugged his things around, summoned porters for him, 
delivered his trunks to hotels. Thus had it been everywhere, 
thus had it been on the ship, and thus was it to be in Naples 
as well. Naples grew, and drew nearer, the musicians, the 
brass of their instruments flashing, had already clustered 
upon the deck, and suddenly deafened everybody with the 
triumphant strains of a march; the gigantic captain, in his 
full dress uniform, appeared upon his stage, and, like a con- 
descending heathen god, waved his hand amiably to the pas- 
sengers,—and to the gentleman from San Francisco it seemed 
that it was for him alone that the march so beloved by proud 
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America was thundering, that it was he whom the captain was 
felicitating upon a safe arrival. And every other passenger 
felt similarly about himself—or herself. And when the At- 
lantida did finally enter the harbour, had heaved to at the 
wharf with her many-tiered mass, black with people, and the 
gang-planks clattered down,—what a multitude of porters 
and their helpers in caps with gold braid, what a multitude 
of different commissionaires, whistling gamins, and strapping 
ragamuffins with packets of coloured postal cards in their 
hands, made a rush toward the gentleman from San Francisco, 
with offers of their services! And he smiled, with a kindly 
contemptuousness, at these ragamuffins, as he went toward 
the automobile of precisely that hotel where there was a possi- 
bility of the prince’s stopping as well, and drawled through 
his teeth, now in English, now in Italian: 

““Go away! *1 Via!’ 

Life at Naples at once assumed its wonted, ordered cur- 
rent: in the early morning, breakfast in the sombre dining- 
room with its damp draught from windows opening on some 
sort of a stony little garden; the sky was usually overcast, 
holding out but little promise, and there was the usual 
crowd of guides at the door of the vestibule; then came the 
first smiles of a warm, rosy sun; there was, from the high 
hanging baleony, a view of Vesuvius, enveloped to its foot by 
radiant morning mists, and of silver-and-pearl eddies on the 
surface of the Bay, and of the delicate contour of Capri 
against the horizon; one could see tiny burros, harnessed in 
two’s to little carts, running down below over the quay, sticky 
with mire, and detachments of diminutive soldiers, marching 
off to somewhere or other to lively and exhilarating music. 
Next came the procession to the waiting automobile and the 
slow progress through populous, narrow, and damp corridors 
of streets, between tall, many-windowed houses ; the inspection 
of lifelessly-clean museums, evenly and _ pleasantly, yet 
bleakly, lit, seemingly illuminated by snow; or of cool 
churches, smelling of wax, which everywhere and always 
contain the same things: a majestic portal, screened by a 
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heavy curtain of leather, and inside,—silence, empty vastness, 
unobtrusive little flames of a seven-branched candlestick 
glowing redly in the distant depths, on an altar bedecked 
with laces; a solitary old woman among the dark wooden 
pews; slippery tombstones underfoot ; and somebody’s Descent 
from the Cross,—inevitably a celebrated one. At one o’clock 
there was luncheon upon the mountain of San Martino, where, 
toward noon, gathered not a few people of the very first 
quality, and where the daughter of the gentleman from San 
Francisco had once almost fainted away for joy, because she 
thought she saw the prince sitting in the hall, although she 
already knew through the newspapers that he had left for a 
temporary stay at Rome. At five came tea at the hotel, in 
the showy salon, so cosy with its rugs and flaming fireplaces ; 
and after that it was already time to get ready for dinner, 
—and once more came the mighty, compelling reverberation 
of the gong through all the stories; once more the processions 
in Indian file of ladies in décolleté, rustling in their silks 
upon the staircases and reflected in all the mirrors; once 
more the palatial dining-room, widely and hospitably opened, 
and the red jackets of the musicians upon their platform, and 
the black cluster of waiters about the maitre d’hdtel, who, 
with a skill out of the ordinary, was ladling some sort of a 
thick, roseate soup into plates. ... The dinners, as every- 
where else, were the crowning glory of each day; the guests 
dressed for them as for a rout, and these dinners were so 
abundant in edibles, and wines, and mineral waters, and 
sweets, and fruits, that toward eleven o’clock at night the 
chambermaids were distributing through all the corridors 
rubber bags with hot water to warm sundry stomachs, 
However, the December of that year proved to be not alto- 
gether a successful one for Naples; the porters grew confused 
when one talked with them of the weather, and merely 
shrugged their shoulders guiltily, muttering that they could 
not recall such another year,—although it was not the first 
year that they had been forced to mutter this, and to urge 
in extenuation that ‘‘something terrible is happening every- 
where’’; there were unheard of storms and torrents of rain 
on the Riviera; there was snow in Athens; Etna was also all 
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snowed over and was aglow of nights; tourists were fleeing 
from Palermo in all directions, escaping from the cold. The 
morning sun deceived the Neapolitans every day that winter : 
toward noon the sky became gray and a fine rain began falling, 
but growing heavier and colder all the time; at such times 
the palms near the entrance of the hotel glistened as though 
they were of tin, the town seemed especially dirty and 
cramped, the museums exceedingly alike; the cigar stumps 
of the corpulent cabmen, whose ruLber-coats flapped in the 
wind like wings, seemed to have an insufferable stench, while 
the energetic snapping of their whips over their scrawny- 
necked nags was patently false; the footgear of the signori 
sweeping the rails of the tramways seemed horrible; the 
women, splashing through the mud, their black-haired heads 
bared to the rain, appeared hideously short-legged; as for 
the dampness, and the stench of putrid fish from the sea 
foaming at the quay,—they were a matter of course. The 
gentleman and the lady from San Francisco began quarrel- 
ing in the morning; their daughter either walked about pale, 
with a headache, or, coming to life again, went into raptures 
over everything, and was at such times both charming and 
beautiful: beautiful were those tender and complex emotions 
which had been awakened within her by meeting that homely 
man through whose veins flowed uncommon blood; for, after 
all is said and done, perhaps it is of no real importance just 
what it is, precisely, that awakens a maiden’s soul,—whether 
it be money, or fame, or illustrious ancestry... . 

Everybody affirmed that things were entirely different in 
Sorrento, in Capri,—there it was both warmer and sunnier, 
and the lemons were in blossom, and the customs were more 
honest, and the wine was more natural. And so the family 
from San Francisco determined to set out with all its trunks 
to Capri, and, after seeing it all, after treading the stones 
where the palace of Tiberius had once stood, after visiting 
the faery-like caverns of the Azure Grotto and hearing the 
bag-pipers of Abruzzi, who for a whole month preceding 
Christmas wander over the island and sing the praises of the 
Virgin Mary, they meant to settle in Sorrento. 

On the day of departure,—a most memorable one for the 
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family from San Francisco !—there was no sun from the early 
morning. A heavy fog hid Vesuvius to the very base; this gray 
fog spread low over the leaden heaving of the sea that was 
lost to the eye at a distance of a half a mile. Capri was entirely 
invisible,—as though there had never been such a thing in the 
world. And the little steamer that set out for it was so tossed 
from side to side that the family from San Francisco was laid 
prostrate upon the divans in the sorry general cabin of this 
tub, their feet wrapped up in plaids, and their eyes closed 
from nausea. Mrs. suffered,—so she thought,—more than any- 
body; she was overcome by sea-sickness several times; it 
seemed to her that she was dying, whereas the stewardess, 
who always ran up to her with a small basin,—she had been, 
for many years, day in and day out, rolling on these waves, 
in freezing weather and in torrid, and yet was still tireless 
and kind to everybody,—merely laughed. Miss was dread- 
fully pale and held a slice of lemon between her teeth; now 
she could not have been cheered even by the hope of a chance 
encounter with the prince at Sorrento, where he intended 
to be about Christmas. Mr., who was lying on his back, in 
roomy overcoat and large cap, never unlocked his jaws all the 
way over; his face had grown darker and his moustache 
whiter, and his head ached dreadfully: during the last days, 
thanks to the bad weather, he had been drinking too heavily 
of evenings, and had too much admired the ‘‘living pictures”’ 
in dives of recherché libertinage. But the rain kept on lash- 
ing against the jarring windows, the water from them run- 
ning down on the divans; the wind, howling, bent the masts, 
and at times, aided by the onslaught of a wave, careened the 
little steamer entirely to one side, and then something in the 
hold would roll with a rumble. During the stops, at Cas- 
tellamare, at Sorrento, things were a trifle more bearable, 
but even then the rocking was fearful,—the shore, with all its 
cliffs, gardens pigin’, its pink and white hotels and hazy 
mountains clad in curly greenery, swayed up and down as if 
on a swing; boats bumped up against the sides of the ship ; 
sailors and steerage passengers were yelling vehemently ; 
somewhere, as though it had been crushed, a baby was 
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wailing and smothering; a raw wind was blowing in at the 
door; and, from a swaying boat with a flag of the Hotel 
Royal, a lisping gamin was screaming, luring travellers: 
‘‘Kgoya-al! Hotel Kgoya-al! ...’’ And the gentleman from 
San Francisco, feeling that he was an old man,—which was 
but proper,—was already thinking with sadness and melan- 
choly of all these Royals, Splendids, Excelsiors, and of these 
greedy, insignificant mannikins, reeking of garlic, that are 
ealled Italians. Once, having opened his eyes and raised him- 
self from the divan, he saw, underneath the craggy steep of 
the shore, a cluster of stone hovels, mouldy through and 
through, stuck one on top of another near the very edge of 
the water, near boats, near all sorts of rags, tins, and brown 
nets,—hovels so miserable, that, at the recollection that this 
was that very Italy he had come hither to enjoy, he felt de- 
spair.... Finally, at twilight, the dark mass of the island 
began to draw near, seemingly bored through and through 
by little red hghts near its base; the wind became softer, 
warmer, more fragrant; over the abating waves, as opalescent 
as black oil, golden pythons flowed from the lanterns on the 
wharf. . . . Then came the sudden rumble of the anchor, and 
it fell with a splash into the water; the ferocious yells of the 
boatmen, vying with one another, floated in from all quarters, 
—and at once the heart grew lighter, the lights in the general 
cabin shone more brightly, a desire arose to eat, to drink, to 
smoke, to be stirring. . . . Ten minutes later the family from 
San Francisco had descended into a large boat; within fifteen 
minutes it had set foot upon the stones of the wharf, and 
had then got into a bright little railway car and to its buzzing 
started the ascent of the slope, amid the stakes of the vine- 
yards, half-crumbled stone enclosures, and wet, gnarled 
orange trees, some of them under coverings of straw,—trees 
with thick, glossy foliage, and aglimmer with the orange 
fruits; all these objects were sliding downward, past the 
open windows of the little car, toward the base of the moun- 
tain. . . . Sweetly smells the earth of Italy after rain, and 
her every island has its own, its especial aroma! 

The Island of Capri was damp and dark on this evening. 
But now it came into life for an instant; lights sprang up 
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here and there, as always on the steamer’s arrival. At the top 
of the mountain, where stood the station of the funicular, 
there was another throng of those whose duty lay in receiving 
fittingly the gentleman from San Francisco. There were other 
arrivals also, but they merited no attention,—several Russians, 
who had taken up their abode in Capri,—absent-minded be- 
eause of their bookish meditations, unkempt, bearded, spec- 
tacled, the collars of their old drap overcoats turned up; and 
a group of long-legged, long-necked, round-headed German 
youths in ‘Tyrolean costumes, with canvas knapsacks slung 
over their shoulders,—these latter stood in need of nobody’s 
services, feeling themselves at home everywhere, and were not 
at all generous in their expenditures. The gentleman from San 
Francisco, on the other hand, who was calmly keeping aloof 
from both the one group and the other, was immediately 
noticed. He and his ladies were bustlingly assisted to get out, 
some men running ahead of him to show him the way: he was 
surrounded anew by urchins, and by those robust Caprian 
wives who carry on their heads the portmanteaux and trunks 
of respectable travellers. The wooden pattens of these women 
clattered over a piazetta, that seemed to belong to some opera, 
an electric globe swaying above it in the damp wind; the 
rabble of urchins burst into sharp, bird-like whistles,—and, 
as though on a stage, the gentleman from San Francisco pro- 
ceeded in their midst toward some medieval arch, underneath 
houses that had become welded into one mass, beyond which a 
little echoing street,—with the tuft of a palm above flat roofs 
on its left, and with blue stars in the black sky overhead,— 
led slopingly to the grand entrance of the hotel, elittering 
ahead. .. . And again it seemed that it was in honour of the 
guests from San Francisco that this damp little town of stone 
on a craggy little island of the Mediterranean Sea had come 
to life, that it was they who had made so happy and affable 
the proprietor of the hotel, that it was they only who had 
been waited for by the Chinese gong, that now began wailing 
the summons to dinner through all the stories of the hotel, 
the instant they had set foot in the vestibule. 

The proprietor, a young man of haughty elegance, who 
had met them with a polite and exquisite bow, for a minute 
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dumbfounded the gentleman from San Francisco: having 
glanced at him, the gentleman from San Francisco suddenly 
recalled that just the night before, among the rest of the 
confusion of images that had beset him in his sleep, he had 
seen precisely this gentleman,—just like him, down to the least 
detail: in the same sort of frock with rounded skirts, and with 
the same pomaded and painstakingly combed head. Startled, 
he was almost taken aback; but since, from long, long before, 
there was not even a mustard seed of any sort of so-called 
mystical emotions left in his soul, his astonishment was 
dimmed the same instant; passing through a corridor of the 
hotel, he spoke jestingly to his wife and daughter of this 
strange coincidence of dream and reality. And only his 
daughter glanced at him with alarm at that moment: her 
heart suddenly contracted from sadness, from a feeling of 
their loneliness upon this foreign, dark island,—a feeling so 
strong that she almost burst into tears. But still she said 
nothing of her feelings to her father,—as always. 

An exalted personage—Rais XVII,—who had been visit- 
ing Capri, had just taken his departure, and the guests from 
San Francisco were given the same apartments that he had 
occupied. To them was assigned the handsomest and most 
expert chambermaid, a Belgian, whose waist was slenderly 
and firmly corseted, and who wore a little starched cap that 
looked like a pronged crown; also, the stateliest and most 
dignified of flunkies, a fiery-eyed Sicilian, swarthy as coal; 
and the nimblest of bell-boys, the short and stout Luigi,—a 
fellow who was very fond of a joke, and who had changed 
many places in his time. And a minute later there was a 
slight tap at the door of the room of the gentleman from San 
Francisco,—the French maitre d’hdotel had come to find out if 
the newly arrived guests would dine, and, in the event of an 
answer in the affirmative,—of which, however, there was no 
doubt,—to inform them that the carte du jour consisted of 
crawfish, roast beef, asparagus, pheasants, and so forth. The 
floor was still rocking under the gentleman from San Fran- 
cisco,—so badly had the atrocious little Italian steamer tossed 
him about,—but, without hurrying, with his own hands, al- 
though somewhat clumsily from being unaccustomed to such 
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things, he shut a window that had banged upon the entrance 
of the maitre d’hétel and had let in the odours of the distant 
kitchen and of the wet flowers in the garden, and with a 
leisurely precision replied that they would dine, that their 
table must be placed at a distance from the door, at the 
farthest end of the dining room, that they would drink local 
wine and champagne,—moderately dry and only slightly 
chilled. The maitre d’hétel concurred in every word of his, 
in intonations most varied, having, however, but one signifi- 
cance,—that there was never a doubt, nor could there possi- 
bly be any, about the correctness of the wishes of the gentle- 
man from San Francisco, and that everything would be car- 
ried out punctiliously. In conclusion he inclined his head, and 
asked deferentially : 

‘“Will that be all, sir?’’ 

And, having received a long-drawn-out ‘‘Yes’’ * in answer, 
he added that the tarantella would be danced in the vestibule 
to-day,—the dancers would be Carmella and Giuseppe, known 
to all Italy, and to ‘‘the entire world of tourists.’’ 

‘“‘T have seen her on post cards,’’ said the gentleman from 
San Francisco in a voice devoid of all expression. ‘‘ About 
this Giuseppe, now,—is he her husband?”’ 

‘Her cousin, sir,’’ answered the maitre d’hétel. 

And, after a little wait, after considering something, the 
gentleman from San Francisco dismissed him with a nod. 

And then he began his preparations anew, as though for 
a wedding ceremony: he turned on all the electric lights, 
filling all the mirrors with reflections of light and glitter, of 
furniture and opened trunks; he began shaving and wash- 
ing, ringing the bell every minute, while other impatient 
rings from his wife’s and daughter’s rooms floated through 
the entire corridor and interrupted his. And Luigi, in his red 
apron, was rushing headlong to answer the bell, with an ease 
peculiar to many stout men, the while he made grimaces of 
horror that made the chambermaids, running by with glazed 
porcelain pails in their hands, laugh till they cried. Having 
knocked on the door with his knuckles, he asked with an 
assumed timidity, with a respectfulness that verged on idiocy : 

‘‘Ha sonato, signore? (Did you ring, sim?) ’’ 
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And from the other side of the door came an unhurried, 
grating voice, insultingly polite: 

**Vies: come ii... < sa" 

What were the thoughts, what were the emotions of the 
gentleman from San Francisco on this evening, that was of 
such portent to him? He felt nothing exceptional,—for the 
trouble in this world is just that everything is apparently 
all too simple! And even if he had sensed within his soul 
that something was impending, he would, nevertheless, have 
thought that this thing would not occur for some time to come, 
—in any case, not immediately. Besides that, like everyone 
who has gone through the rocking of a ship, he wanted very 
much to eat, was anticipating with enjoyment the first spoon- 
ful of soup, the first mouthful of wine, and performed the 
usual routine of dressing even with a certain degree of ex- 
hilaration that left no time for reflections. 

Having shaved and washed himself, having inserted several 
artificial teeth properly, he, standing before a mirror, wetted 
the remnants of this thick, pearly-gray hair and plastered it 
down around his swarthy-yellow skull, with brushes set in 
silver ; drew a suit of cream-coloured silk underwear over his 
strong old body, beginning to be full at the waist from ex- 
cesses in food, and put on silk socks and dancing slippers on 
his shrivelled, splayed feet; sitting down, he put in order his 
black trousers, drawn high by black silk braces, as well as 
his snowy-white shirt, with the bosom bulging out; put the 
links through the glossy cuffs, and began the torturous pur- 
suit of the collar-button underneath the stiffly starched collar. 
The floor was still swaying beneath him, the tips of his fingers 
pained him greatly, the collar-button at times nipped hard 
the flabby skin in the hollow under his Adam’s-apple, but he 
was persistent and finally, his eyes glittering from the exer- 
tion, his face all livid from the collar that was choking his 
throat,—a collar far too tight,—he did contrive to accomplish 
his task, and sat down in exhaustion in front of the pier 
glass, reflected in it from head to foot, a reflection that was 
repeated in all the other mirrors. 

‘Oh, this is dreadful!’’ he muttered, letting his strong 
bald head drop, and without trying to understand, without 
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reflecting, just what, precisely, was dreadful; then, with an 
accustomed and attentive glance, he inspected his stubby 
fingers, with gouty hardenings at the joints, and his convex 
nails of an almond colour, repeating, with conviction: ‘‘This 
is dreadful... .’’ 

But at this point the second gong, sonorously, as in some 
heathen temple, reverberated through the entire house. And, 
gctting up quickly from his seat, the gentleman from San 
Francisco drew his collar still tighter with the necktie and 
his stomach by means of the low-cut vest, put on his tuxedo, 
drew out his cuffs, scrutinized himself once more in the 
mirror. ... This Carmella, swarthy, with eyes which she 
knew well how to use most effectively, resembling a mulatto 
woman, clad in a dress of many colours, with the colour of 
orange predominant, must dance exceptionally, he reflected. 
And, stepping briskly out of his room and walking over the 
carpet to the next one,—his wife’s—he asked, loudly, if they 
would be ready soon? 

‘*Tn five minutes, Dad!”’ a girl’s voice, ringing and by now 
gay, responded from the other side of the door. 

‘‘Very well,’’ said the gentleman from San Francisco. 

And, leisurely, he walked down red-carpeted corridors and 
staircases, descending in search of the reading room. The 
servants he met stood aside and hugged the wall to let him 
pass, but he kept on his way as though he had never even 
noticed them. An old woman who was late for dinner, already 
stooping, with milky hair but décolletée in a light-gray gown 
of silk, was hurrying with all her might, but drolly, in a hen- 
like manner, and he easily outstripped her. Near the glass 
doors of the dining room, where all the guests had already 
assembled, and were beginning their dinner, he stopped be- 
fore a little table piled with boxes of cigars and Egyptian 
cigarettes, took a large Manila cigar, and tossed three lore 
upon the little table; upon the closed veranda he glanced, 
in passing, through the open window: out of the darkness 
he felt a breath of the balmy air upon him, thought he saw 
the tip of an ancient palm, that had flung wide across the 
stars its fronds, which seemed gigantic, heard the distant, 
even noise of the sea floating in to him. .. . In the reading 
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room,—snug, quiet, and illuminated only above the tables, 
some gray-haired German was standing, rustling the news- 
papers,—unkempt, resembling Ibsen, in round silver spec- 
tacles and with the astonished eyes of a madman. Having 
scrutinized him coldly, the gentleman from San Francisco 
sat down in a deep leather chair in a corner near a green- 
shaded lamp, put on his pince-nez, twitching his head because 
his collar was choking him, and hid himself completely behind 
the newspaper sheet. He rapidly ran through the headlines of 
certain items, read a few lines about the never-ceasing Balkan 
war, with an accustomed gesture turned the newspaper over, 
—when suddenly the lines flared up before him with a glassy 
glare, his neck became taut, his eyes bulged out, the pince-nez 
flew off his nose. . . . He lunged forward, tried to swallow 
some air,—and gasped wildly ; his lower jaw sank, lighting up 
his entire mouth with the reflection of the gold fillings; his 
head dropped back on his shoulder and began to sway; the 
bosom of his shirt bulged out like a basket,—and his whole 
body, squirming, his heels catching the carpet, slid downward 
to the floor, desperately struggling with someone. 

Had the German not been in the reading room, the per- 
sonnel of the hotel would have managed, quickly and adroitly, 
to hush up this dreadful occurrence; instantly, through back 
passages, seizing him by the head and feet, they would have 
rushed off the gentleman from San Francisco as far away 
as possible-—and never a soul among the guests would have 
found out what he had been up to. But the German had 
dashed out of the reading room with a scream,—he had 
aroused the entire house, the entire dining room. And many 
jumped up from their meal, overturning their chairs; many, 
paling, ran toward the reading room. ‘‘ What—what has hap- 
pened?’’ was heard in all languages,—and no one gave a 
sensible answer, no one comprehended anything, since even 
up to now men are amazed most of all by death, and will not, 
under any circumstances, believe in it. The proprietor dashed 
from one guest to another, trying to detain those who were 
yunning away and to pacify them with hasty assurances that 
this was just a trifling occurrence, a slight fainting spell of a 
certain gentleman from San Francisco. ... But no one 
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listened to him; many had seen the waiters and bell-boys tear- 
ing off the necktie, the vest, and the rumpled tuxedo off this 
gentleman, and even, for some reason or other, the dancing 
slippers off his splayed feet, clad in black silk. But he was 
still struggling. He was still obdurately wrestling with death ; 
he absolutely refused to yield to her, who had so unexpectedly 
and churlishly fallen upon him. His head was swaying, he 
rattled hoarsely, like one with his throat cut; his eyes had 
rolled up, like a drunkard’s. ... When he was hurriedly 
carried in and laid upon a bed in room number forty-three, 
—the smallest, the poorest, the dampest and the coldest, 
situated at the end of the bottom corridor,—his daughter 
ran in, with her hair down, in a little dressing gown that 
had flown open, her bosom, raised up by the corset, un- 
covered; then his wife, big and ponderous, already dressed 
for dinner,—her mouth rounded in terror... . But by now 
he had ceased even to bob his head. 

A quarter of an hour later everything in the hotel had 
assumed some semblance of order. But the evening was irrep- 
arably spoiled. Some guests, returning to the dining room, 
finished their dinner, but in silence, with aggrieved counte- 
nances, while the proprietor would approach now one group, 
now another, shrugging his shoulders in polite yet impotent 
irritation, feeling himself guilty without guilt, assuring every- 
body that he understood very well ‘‘how unpleasant all this 
was,’’ and pledging his word that he would take ‘fall meas- 
ures within his power’’ to remove this unpleasantness. It was 
necessary to call off the tarantella, all unnecessary electric 
lights were switched off, the majority of the guests withdrew 
into the bar, and it became so quiet that one heard distinctly 
the ticking of the clock in the vestibule, whose sole occupant 
was a parrot, dully muttering something, fussing in his cage 
before going to sleep, contriving to doze off at last with one 
claw ludicrously stretched up to the upper perch... . The 
gentleman from San Francisco was lying upon a cheap iron 
bed, under coarse woolen blankets, upon which the dull light 
of a single bulb beat down from the ceiling. An ice-bag hung 
down to his moist and cold forehead. The livid face, already 
dead, was gradually growing cold ; the hoarse rattling, expelled 
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from the open mouth, illuminated by the reflection of gold, 
was growing fainter. This was no longer the gentleman from 
San Francisco rattling,—he no longer existed,—but some 
other. His wife, his daughter, the doctor and the servants 
were standing, gazing at him dully. Suddenly, that which 
they awaited and feared was consummated,—the rattling 
ceased abruptly. And slowly, slowly, before the eyes of all, 
a pallor flowed over the face of the man who had died, and 
his features seemed to grow finer, to become irradiated, with 
a beauty which had been rightfully his in the long ago... . 

The proprietor entered. ‘‘Gia é morto,’’ said the doctor to 
him in a whisper. The proprietor, his face dispassionate, 
shrugged his shoulders. The wife, down whose cheeks the 
tears were quietly coursing, walked up to him and timidly 
said that the deceased ought now to be carried to his own 
room. 

‘‘Oh, no, madam,’’ hastily, correctly, but now without any 
amiability and not in English, but in French, retorted the 
proprietor, who was not at all interested now in such trifling 
sums as the arrivals from San Francisco might leave in his 
coffers. ‘‘That is absolutely impossible, madam,’’ said he, and 
added in explanation that he valued the apartments occupied 
by them very much; that, were he to carry out her wishes, 
everybody in Capri would know it and the tourists would 
shun those apartments. 

The young lady, who had been gazing at him strangely, 
sat down on a chair, and, stuffing her mouth with a hand- 
kerchief, burst into sobs. The wife dried her tears imme- 
diately, her face flaring up. She adopted a louder tone, mak- 
ing demands in her own language, and still incredulous of 
the fact that all respect for them had been completely lost. 
The proprietor, with a polite dignity, cut her short: if madam 
was not pleased with the customs of the hotel, he would not 
venture to detain her; and he firmly announced that the body 
must be gotten away this very day, at dawn, that the police 
had already been notified, and one of the police officers would 
be here very soon and would carry out all the necessary form- 
alities. Was it possible to secure even a common coffin in 
Capri? madam asks. Regrettably, no,—it was beyond possibil- 
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ity, and no one would be able to make one in time. It would be 
necessary to have recourse to something else. ... For in- 
stance,—Hnglish soda water came in large and long boxes. 
. . . It was possible to knock the partitions out of such a. 
Ox eee 

At night the whole hotel slept. The window in room num- 
ber forty-three was opened,—it gave out upon a corner of 
the garden where, near a high stone wall with broken glass 
upon its crest, a phthisic banana tree was growing; the elec- 
tric light was switched off; the key was turned in the door, 
and everybody went away. The dead man remained in the 
darkness,—the blue stars looked down upon him from the 
sky, a ericket with a pensive insouciance began his song in the 
wall. ... In the dimly lit corridor two chambermaids were 
seated on a window sill, at some darning. Luigi, in slippers, 
entered with a pile of clothing in his arms. 

‘‘Pronto? (All ready?)’’ he asked solicitously, in a ringing 
whisper, indicating with his eyes the fearsome door at the 
end of the corridor. And, he waved his hand airily in that 
direction. . . . ‘‘Partenza!’’ he called out in a whisper, as 
though he were speeding a train, the usual phrase used in 
Italian depots at the departure of trains,—and the chamber- 
maids, choking with silent laughter, let their heads sink on 
each other’s shoulder. 

Thereupon, hopping softly, he ran up to the very door, 
gave it the merest tap, and, inclining his head to one side, 
in a low voice, asked with the utmost deference: 

‘‘Ha sonato, stgnore?’’ 

And, squeezing his throat, thrusting out his lower jaw, 
in a grating voice, slowly and sadly, he answered his own 
question, as though from the other side of the door: 

Eoviee come ins] ..”’ * 

And at dawn, when it had become light beyond the window 
of room number forty-three, and a humid wind had begun 
to rustle the tattered leaves of the banana tree; when the 
blue sky of morning had lifted and spread out over the 
Island of Capri, and the pure and clear-cut summit of 
Monte Solaro had grown aureate against the sun that was 
rising beyond the distant blue mountains of Italy; when the 
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stone masons, who were repairing the tourists’ paths on the 
island, had set out to work,—a long box that had formerly 
been used for soda water was brought to room number forty- 
three. Soon it became very heavy, and was pressing hard 
against the knees of the junior porter, who bore it off briskly 
on a one horse cab over the white paved highway that was 
sinuously winding to and fro over the slopes of Capri, among 
the stone walls and the vineyards, ever downwards, to the 
very sea. The cabby, a puny little man with reddened eyes, 
in an old, wretched jacket with short sleeves and in trodden- 
down shoes, was undergoing the after effects of drink,—he 
had diced the whole night through in a trattoria, and kept on 
lashing his sturdy little horse, tricked out in the Sicilian 
fashion, with all sorts of little bells livelily jingling upon the 
bridle with its tufts of coloured wool, and upon the brass 
points of its high pad; with a yard-long feather stuck in 
its cropped forelock,—a feather that shook as the horse ran. 
The cabby kept silent; he was oppressed by his shiftlessness, 
his vices,—by the fact that he had, that night, lost to the last 
mite all those coppers with which his pockets had been filled. 
But the morning was fresh; in air such as this, with the sea 
all around, under the morning sky, the after effects of drink 
quickly evaporate, and a man is soon restored to a carefree 
mood, and the cabby was furthermore consoled by that un- 
expected sum, the opportunity to earn which had been granted 
him by some gentleman from San Francisco, whose lifeless 
head was bobbing from side to side in the box at his back. 

. The little steamer,—a beetle lying far down below, 
yee the tender and vivid deep-blue with which the Bay of 
Naples is so densely and highly flooded,—was already blow- 
ing its final whistles, that reverberated loudly all over the 
island, whose every bend, every ridge, every stone, was as 
distinetly visible from every point as if there were absolutely 
no such thing as atmosphere. Near the wharf the junior 
porter was joined by the senior, who was speeding with the 
daughter and wife of the gentleman from San Francisco in 
his automobile,—they were pale, with eyes hollow from tears 
and a sleepless night. And ten minutes later the little steamer 
was again chugging through the water, again running toward 
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Sorrento, toward Castellamare, carrying away from Capri, 
for all time, the family from San Francisco. . . . And again 
peace and quiet resumed their reign upon the island. 

Upon this island, two thousand years ago, had lived a man 
who had become completely enmeshed in his cruel and foul 
deeds, who had for some reason seized the power over millions 
of people in his hands, and who, having himself lost his head 
at the senselessness of this power and from the fear of death 
by assassination, lurking in ambush behind every corner, had 
committed eruelties beyond all measure,—and humankind has 
remembered him for all time; and those who, in their col- 
lusion, just as incomprehensively and, in substance, just as 
eruelly as he, reign at present in power over this world, gather 
from all over the earth to gaze upon the ruins of that stone 
villa where he had dwelt on one of the steepest ascents of the 
island. On this splendid morning all those who had come to 
Capri for just this purpose were still sleeping in the hotels, 
although, toward their entrances, were already being led little 
mouse-gray burros with red saddles, upon which, after awak- 
ing and sating themselves with food, Americans and Germans, 
men and women, young and old, would again clamber up 
ponderously this day, and after whom would again run the 
old Caprian beggar women, with sticks in their gnarled hands, 
—would run over stony paths, and always up-hill, up to the 
very summit of Mount Tiberio. Set at rest by the fact that 
the dead old man from San Francisco, who had likewise been 
planning to go with them but instead of that had only fright- 
ened them with a memento mori, had already been shipped 
off to Naples, the travellers slept on heavily, and the quiet 
of the island was still undisturbed, the shops in the city were 
still shut. The market place on the piazetta alone was carrying 
on traffic,—in fish and greens; and the people there were all 
simple folk, among whom, without anything to do, as always, 
was standing Lorenzo the boatman, famous all over Italy,— 
a tall old man, a care-free rake and a handsome fellow, who 
had served more than once as a model to many artists; he had 
brought, and had already sold for a song, two lobsters that he 
had caught that night and which were already rustling in the 
apron of the cook of that very hotel where the family from 
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San Francisco had passed the night, and now he could afford 
to stand in calm idleness even until the evening, looking about 
him with a kingly bearing (a little trick of his), consciously 
picturesque with his tatters, clay pipe, and a red woolen 
biretta drooping over one ear. 

And, along the precipices of Monte Solaro, upon the ancient 
Phenician road, hewn out of the crags, down its stone steps, 
two mountaineers of Abruzzi were descending from Anacapri. 
One had bagpipes under his leathern mantle,—a large bag 
made from the skin of a she-goat, with two pipes; the other 
had something in the nature of wooden Pan’s-reeds. They 
went on,—and all the land, joyous, splendid, sun-flooded, 
spread out below them: the stony humps of the island, which 
was lying almost in its entirety at their feet; and that faery- 
like deep-blue in which it was aswim; and the radiant morning 
vapours over the sea, toward the east, under the blinding sun, 
that was now beating down hotly, rising ever higher and 
higher ; and, still in their morning vagueness, the mistily azure 
massive outlines of Italy, of her mountains near and far, 
whose beauty human speech is impotent to express. . . . Half 
way down the pipers slackened their pace: over the path, 
within a grotto in the craggy side of Monte Solaro, all illumed 
by the sun, all bathed in its warmth and glow, in snowy-white 
raiment of gypsum, and in a royal crown, golden-rusty from 
inclement weathers, stood the Mother of God, meek and 
gracious, her orbs lifted up to heaven, to the eternal and 
happy abodes of Her thrice-blessed Son. The pipers bared 
their heads, put their reeds to their lips,—and there poured 
forth their naive and humbly-jubilant praises to the sun, to the 
morning, to Her, the Immaculate Intercessor for all those 
who suffer in this evil and beautiful world, and to Him Who 
had been born of Her womb in a cavern at Bethlehem, in a 
poor shepherd’s shelter in the distant land of Judea. . 

Meanwhile, the body of the dead old man from San Fran- 
cisco was returning to its home, to a grave on the shores of 
the New World. Having gone through many humiliations, 
through much human neglect, having wandered for a week 
from one port warehouse to another, it had finally gotten 
once more on board that same famous ship upon which but so 
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recently, with so much deference, he had been borne to the 
Old World. But now he was already being concealed from the 
quick,—he was lowered in his tarred coffin deep into the black 
hold. And once more the ship was sailing on and on upon its 
long sea voyage. In the night time it sailed past the Island 
of Capri, and, to one watching them from the island, there 
was something sad about the ship’s lights, slowly disappear- 
ing over the dark sea. But, upon the ship itself, in its brilliant 
salons resplendent with lustres and marbles, there was a 
crowded ball that night, as usual. . 

There was a ball on the second night also, and on the third, 
—again in the midst of a raging snow storm, whirling over an 
ocean booming like a funeral mass, and heaving in mountains 
trapped out in mourning by the silver spindrift. The innum- 
erable fiery eyes of the ship that was retreating into the night 
and the snow gale were barely visible for the snow to the 
Devil watching from the crags of Gibraltar, from the stony 
gateway of two worlds. The Devil was as enormous as a cliff, 
but the ship was still more enormous than he; many-tiered, 
many-funnelled, created by the pride of the New Man with an 
ancient heart. The snow gale smote upon its rigging and wide- 
throated funnels, hoary from the snow, but the ship was 
steadfast, firm, majestic—and awesome. Upon its topmost deck 
were reared, in their solitude among the snowy whirlwinds, 
those snug, dimly-lit chambers where, plunged in a light and 
uneasy slumber, was its ponderous guide who resembled a 
heathen idol, reigning over the entire ship. He heard the 
pained howlings and the ferocious squealings of the storm- 
stifled siren, but soothed himself by the proximity of that 
which, in the final summing up, was incomprehensible even 
to himself, that which was on the other side of his wall: that 
large cabin, which had the appearance of being armoured, and 
was being constantly filled by the mysterious rumbling, quiver- 
ing, and crisp sputtering of blue flames, flaring up and ex- 
ploding around the pale-faced operator with a metal half- 
hoop upon his head. In the very depths, in the under-water 
womb of the Atlantida, were the thirty-thousand-pound masses 
of boilers and of all sorts of other machinery—dully glitter- 
ing with steel, hissing out steam and exuding oil and boiling 
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water,—of that kitchen, made red hot from infernal furnaces 
underneath, wherein was brewing the motion of the ship. 
Forces, fearful in their concentration, were bubbling, were 
being transmitted to its very keel, into an endlessly long cata- 
comb, into a tunnel, illuminated by electricity, wherein slowly, 
with an inexorability that was crushing to the human soul, 
was revolving within its oily couch the gigantean shaft, exactly 
hike a living monster that had stretched itself out in this 
tunnel. Meanwhile, amidship the Atlantida, its warm and 
luxurious cabins, its dining halls and ball rooms, poured forth 
radiance and joyousness, were humming with the voices of a 
well-dressed gathering, were sweetly odorous with fresh flow- 
ers, and the strains of the stringed orchestra were their song. 
And. again excruciatingly writhed and at intervals came to- 
gether among this throng, among this glitter of lights, silks, 
diamonds and bared feminine shoulders, the supple pair of 
hired lovers: the sinfully-modest, very pretty young woman, 
with eyelashes cast down, with a chaste coiffure, and the well- 
built young man, with black hair that seemed to be pasted on, 
with his face pale from powder, shod in the most elegant of 
patent-leather foot-gear, clad in a tight-fitting dress coat 
with long tails,—an Adonis who resembled a huge leech. And 
none knew that, already for a long time, this pair had grown 
wearied of languishing dissemblingly in their blissful torment 
to the sounds of the shamelessly-sad music,—nor that far, far 
below, at the bottom of the black hold, stood a tarred coffin, 
in close proximity to the sombre and sultry depths of the ship 
that was toilsomely overpowering the darkness, the ocean, the 
snow storm.... 


